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forthcoming Assizes. The Bar, to its honour, stood out against
attendance at the courts of the rebels; but the Solicitors were
inclined to hedge. It was necessary to make a living, they said,
and if the Government did not want such courts it was the duty
of Government to suppress them. Carson, in the House of
Commons, pressed, but pressed in vain, for a statutory declara-
tion that whatever happened no judgment of or contract made
by these courts would be allowed to stand.
In April Sir Ian Macpherson, broken in health by his ordeal,
had given way to Sir Hamar Greenwood; Sir Nevil Macready
was shortly after put in Command of the Forces in Ireland, and
Sir Henry Tudor, an excellent soldier, was given charge of the
police, whose thinned ranks were filled out and supplemented
with recruits drawn from the demobilised forces. But a com"
promising Government still refused to permit martial law.
Law, being weak, sometimes fell to violence. Thus at Bal-
briggan in September when Inspector Burke and a constable
were shot with expanding bullets, at Tralee when two constables
were thrown alive into the furnace of the gasworks; at Tuber-
curry in October, when five constables were found lying in the
road with their brains battered out, and at some other times
and places under similar provocation, the police broke loose,
burned the shops and houses of the disaffected, and shot without
trial men whom they took on mere notoriety.1
Carson saw in such events something more than the native
ferocity of the primitive Irish. It was all, he said, in one of his
speeches on the Bill, part of one scheme to destroy the British
Empire. " The same American-Irishmen who were working this
mischief in Ireland, and who visited that country last year, had
an Irish office, an Egyptian office and an Indian office in New
York. Sinn Fein was only a premeditated part of a great con-
spiracy, not out of love for Ireland but out of hatred for Great
Britain, founded by Germany and by our enemies everywhere/5
Knowing these things Carson was the more indignant at the
subservience to the United States which was almost common
fotm among English politicians and newspapers at that time.
Thus when the intrepid Colonel Seely deprecated any delay in
posing the Bill as" fatal to our relations with America," Carson
i Alison Phillips, The Revolution in Ireland, p. 188.